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■■.J' la^aarch data on ability grouping coll#ct,ad from tha 
1920a on# trith particular amphasls on tha last tvq decadas, are 
fUBBarized^ Ibis reviev of the litaratura vaa originally intendadto 
follOH seta*analysis procadares^ but that typa of analysis had tD be* 
abandoned because only 11 of the 20yres^earch studies published In^he: 
i92^m us0d any fora of control groups things laprofad only sligh^'l^ 
by tha 1970s with" tiro thirds of the Major studies of ability grouping 
in the^ United States using some fpra of control group* unfortunately, 
the control groups vasta often intact schools vith numerous betdean 
scbool^differences in both student and taacher populations* Other' 
charactaaTistlcs of the guantitativf literature which preclude a valid 
meta-analysis approach are undefined or Inconsistent criteria for 
forming ability groupSp undaflned, vagi&e or single* stu^y unique ^ ' 
critaria for comparing grouped and non-grouped classes » and combining 
trea^mant (grouped) and not^treatffif|pt (no ability grouping) 
conditions for individual childranY In addition^ a graat many of the 
important articles on ability grouping are gualirative and based upoQ 
subjective rather than objective data Along vith a tabular summary 
pf tha guantltative studias, an: ova-rvietf of gualxtativa studies^ and 
discussions of ability . grouping are prasented* (Author/EL) ^ 
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< V Abiltty-Groupiu Do We Ptrsis t.~~^i^^ 

- ^ V ,\ ■ 'grouping 1^ notf . simply, a matter of tradition | 

' :/ , , /and research. '*G^ouping exprespes philosophic 

;= eoTmnltpants ih education and concl us ions from 
' s \ \ :i \¥^^^}-9%i-^^ inquiry • .'Grouping policies ' ' 
■ . * / ri^'flaef a community's i-dea of ^the purpdifes of *. " u 
/ . / ' .education" " (Gold^. 1965, p, 316), ' " I . 

- * • ' - • ^ - ' ^ i ' = ^ " ■ ^ ■ • ' * ■' . 

■ Jn trOduc tlon ayid 0.r ganl ga tion , , 

_ . _ _ _ — — -• , . : . . 

■ Althpughi'the? prec6ding q^ud^tation is sixteen years 9ldp It is still 
relevant. The Ip^ues surr6unding the impact of grouping students for class^ 
room instrtiction are far reaishing* The rang% from the specific concerns for 
th^ affective (emotlorial) ^nd Intellectual develqpment of dndividual child- 
'ran to the s we ep In g. JLe ga L a h d e th 1 cai t re s p o n s 1 b 1 1 i 1 1 e s o f a .commun i t y to * 
j^romote a stable or .mobile social structure* 



^T^ie tfirm "gtouplng" is coimtipuly *used in education, - Grouping^ as 
used here,, Tefers to the practice of ^tablishing classes of students based 
upon some specified criteria* Academic achl^vemeht or In^tellectual ability 
aye the criteria most jcomraonly used for grouping. One" typical method of 
organizing students for , ins true tion Ig "homQgeiieous" or "ability"' grouping. 
In this procedure students of ^similar school' related skills are grouped 
tpgithe'r. \By ^ontrast^ heterogeneous g-rouping involves 'placing students * 
from a brg§d raftge of ablli ties ^ together in a ^cTas'sroom, » In thip paper ^ 
grouping will "te/er to across class or across grade procedures and nbt to. 
-the practice of identifying different groupsj.within a particular classroom. 

. ■ - \: ■ , . '■ ■ . : . ' ^ V . - ' ■ . . 

^ The intent of 'this .paper is to summarize the inass of research data 
collected from the 1920s pn, w^lth p"a-rticular emphasis on the last two > 
de cades . This review was^origin'ally in tended to follow the me ta=analysis 
proceHures dps cribed by- Glass (19 78^, Considering the amduivt of res earth 
'11 terature available in the area of homogeneous groupings such an analysis 
and sunsnary of results would have been invaluable* That type* of analysis 
had . CO? be abandoned* jhqwever, once the nature of the research being reviewed 
became clear. Only eleVen of the twenty research studies published in the^ 
decade of. the 1920s used any form of cdntrbl group (Miller 'fii Otto, 1930) , . 
i'^lngs improve^d only slightly by the 1970s with two thirds^ of tKe'major' 
J'kudies of abj^llty grouping In the United States using some form of control- 

Unfortunately, ^ttie control g^ups were often intact schools with , ^ 
n.umer^s between schpol differences In both student nnd teacher populations 
(for e^mpleysee ButiTer, Wkrd 6 Wurster, 1974; and Thomas, 1974). Other 
charac terif tics of the quantitative literature ^ich preclude a valid meta-^ 
analysis ap'pjoach are undefiiled or inconsistent criteria for fonriing ability^ 
groups, undefined, vague or single^study Mjlque cri teria for comparing 
grouped and non-^grouped classes, and coT^ining treatment (grouped) and ncn^ 
treatment (no ability grouping) conditions for individual children* In 
addition, a great many of the irapbrtant articles on ability grouping are 
qualitative and based upon subjective rather than objective daca. 

. ■ d. ' ' 

In place of a meta-analysis^ a sunimai^ of the results of the studies 
reviewed is presented, Firs^t, a historical review, including studies 
conducted prior to 1930 is introduced (see T|ble 1), A'ext, a tabular 



presentatldn of studies c^^^ between 1931 amd 1980 Is given (see Table 2) . 

The tabijlar sunroary' of th^ quantitative studies is. followed by an overview of - 

quallfiatdve studies or dleciissionB of ability grouping, • Thp five major /tharaes ^ 
/ which recur in Both the quantitative studies and qualitative articles are then 

presented and discussed. Finally > cojmnents about when ability grouping may 
.^be ejected to work best and alternatives to the procedure are given* - 

Historical Perspective * , ■ 

■ V ^ / \. ■ ; ■ - - ' ' ■ ■ ■ *i " ' • * -. . 

nie use of atudent abilities as a criterion for establishing classeg in / 
^public schools was one of the f Irs t, sys tematic mod[lfl cations to be imppsed 
upon the class method of instrucclon developed in 1680 iy Canon -LaSalie 
(Mlllfer li^ Otto, 1930) . HomQgerieous grouping of students by abiiity was pre- 
valenfc in Ami&rlcaii Education until tiie early 1930s, The prlctice has^ exper-^ 
ienced a series of unfavorable and favorable receptions from rfie l&3'0s to thi 
■present. The favorable reGep.tions were p^rima^rllx dUe to the craditlonal 
belief that? a reduction of the rakge- 6f . s tudent abilities in a cl«ss accpm- 
plished through grouping allows be ttl^ adaptation of instructional methods and . 
materials, heightens interest level on "the part of students, and fosters more 
consistent rates of student progress in classes. However, it ^is difficult to 
find empirical support for these beliefs , Historically^, periods of departure 
from the ability grouping model of ten follow the emergence of, evidence regard- v 
ing negatiye effects of grouping upon affective and cognitive characteristics 
of children. The social, and political coricerns of the nation also influenc 
the attitude, of educators and parents toward ability grouping, 

; In 1926, approKima tely forty dtles having populations of 100,000 or 
more and 88 cities of 30, 000 to 100,000 people reported the use of ability 
grouping in their public elementary and secondary schools (MiLler S Otto, 1930)* 
Currently more than 77 percent of ^fche nation's public schools continue to use 
some form of ability grouping (Firidley & Bryan, 1975), As suggested above, 
, ability grouping has not experlfenced a smoAth increase in popularity from 1920 
to t^ present* Grouping fell int^ disfavor in the 1930s and 1940s .as a 
re^Glt of questions regarding the aca^demic and social outcomes of grouping, ' 
Miller & Otto (i930) presented a review of studies on the influence of grouping; 
Their smmnary -of the results of . twenty studies was trot decisive, indicating 
that there was "no clear-cut evidence that- horiogeneous grouping is eittier 
advantageous or disadvantageous" (p,lQi) and that grouping was ineffective in , 
increasing student achievement above levels 'found in mixed ability classes. 
They did, however, raise important questions about t^e influence of ability 
grouping upon the social arid psychological development of children. It was 
their ^questions, and the speculation and research to ^arise from them which t 
helped ^to 'Suppress the use of ability grouping until the 195ps, 

The studies reviewed by Miller & Otto (1930) are summarized in Table 1, 
A-quick inspection of that table prpvides a historical perspective on the 
criteria ^*Sed for grouping, grades and subjects in whlfti grouping was common* - 
and shows the limited use of statistical procjpdures In determining the outcomes 
of grouping, - , ' 

^ . \ • ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ 
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Current Quantitative Research . ^ 

= " ^ ----- ' ■ , °* ^ - • ' ' -- : •. 

• Tht practiqe of ability grouping was -again viewed with favor following 
the laimching' of Sputnik in 1957* Horaogcneously grouped classes ware 
thotight to be an efficient way to provide an education for all' children while 
still recognizing the need to concentrate e&caclonal efforts on intellec- 
tually gifted children^ It was not untllOthe mid 1960s .that^ablirty - ^ * 
grouping again came mider fire* ' Renewed critlciscn of the practice was based 
not di\ly upon the previously considered issues of cognitive and affecci^ 
outcomes., New issues raised" by the e thical^y conscious cltiEens of the 1960s' 
Included two conceri^s^ the validity of criteria used to place students In 
ability groups i and the da facto segregation which resulted from ability ' 
^ group i|ig (Havighurst S Neugtr^^eris 1975) * Educators and parents are still 
considering thase issues, and current^ research is directed toward these 

concenis. . /, ^ 

Studies 'of .hOTOgeneously grouped students prior to 1930 focused - * 

exclusively tiponi cognitive and achievement o^tcbtnes . At that time criteria 
to determlt\e the effacts of grouping often included the number of failures or 
promotions to higher gra^das, grades' awa^ by teachers> and teacher dade 

objective tests in cdpiitivfe skill areas .- (s'ee Table 1). Following Alice 
Kellher*s critical study 6£ h^mogefteous grQuplng in 1931^ attention began Co 
turn toward the self-concept and af fee tii^e:/ of children in ability 

grouped classrooms (Mann, 1960) , oriented ystudiea shafed 

the center gtage with investigaclons of the academic outcomes of grouping 
mi til concerns of segrega tioiv .#nd c^^^ rights arose. By 1965 the third major 
criterion for comparing^ he^erp^g^eously and homogeneously grouped schools had 
emerged' ^the racial and socloeConbmic segregation or integration which resulted 
\ following* ability group^g of clfe^es..^ ' - 

A sampling of the results of iquantita tive research studies conducted within 
. the last 20 years on the effects of = grouping is presented in Table 2." A 
coi^arlson of the/data in Tables 1 and 2 is revealing* The nature of studying 
ability grouping has , changed considerably* Recent s^tudies show greater interest 
in affective outcomes and more widespread use af control or comparison groups-* 
*In addition^ standardized tests with objective, replicabl6g scoring criteria 
were used more frequently after 1960s thus allowing foA statistical analyses 
and systematic interpretations of results. The samples of students^tuSied in 
the more recent research are genera'^lly larger than the decade of the twenties* 

Of all the quantitative studies reviewed the Marascuilo (1970)^ and ^ 
Marascuilo & McSweeny '(1972) stuliies are by far the most comprehensive and best 
deaigned, Ihey provide the best ^treatment o& the da ta collected and offer a 
longitudinal assessment of the ^outcomes of grouping. The cognitive outcomes 
reported fit well with the expectations one would develop based^upon the 
^sults of other studies (see Tables 1 ^and 2), Marascuilo-s sutranary regarding 
«he terogeneous as compared to homogeneous grouping is- worthy of quotation* 

" ^ % ■ ^ ' " I. • 

(this study) "limited Itself to .determining whether the maintenance 
of ability grouping was ne^ssary for effective instruction* * *^The 
= \ answer to^.^hat research question was an unqualifi6d no,* Heterogen^^ ' . 
. \f ' eous grouping in a single course haS at least a neutral effecti and 
' at' best a positave effect, on the cogniti"ve pprformance ot volunteer 
students,. (1972,- P* 318) , . \ 
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Qualitative Studies - 

A range of qualitative dlscusslQns on ability grouping and. its effects 
are presented In the April, 1960 issue of Childhood Education . That Issue 
provides a series of articles which have received plittloular attentionXover 
the past twenty years* Included la t^nn's (I960) often cited quantitative 
study of the sel'f image of homogeneously grouped priimry grpde pupils, 
Qausen Introduces the atopic of homogeneous grouping and the series of 
articles by pointedly questioning the educational principles upbn which 
g^fb up Ing lis built • He provides thought provoking comments on the uninten^ 
clonal effects of the latiels which inivltnbly accompany ability grouping. 
Hie article concludes with a set of summary questions aimed at admlnistra^ 
tori* The two most provocative questions are thesei 

1. Do the grouping procedures used In a school and classroom ^ 

promote the social goals essential to the current world scenei and 

2- Are decisions , about grouping students based upon administrative 
convenience or on our knowledge of people and their weBdml 

"ftese two questions are responded to immediately by John Bahner (I960) i 
a public school prtnclpal. Bahner agrees *^ith Clausen's suggeetlon that 
most grouping practices used in schools are the result of administrative 
expediency rather than resulting from knowledge of what benefits the^ most 
students* Bahnar recommends some administrative alternatives to homogeneous 
grouping* These recommendations are reviewed at the end of this paper 
(see Alterrtatives) * ^ 

In their 1930 .review of the 11 terature Miller & Otto were unable/ to 
resolYe the question of which Mthod of grouping students *is most ad^An-- 
tageous« ^ose . reviewers did^ however ^ make a stgtilf leant contribution to 
the literature in thrf questions they raised and the observations they made* 
In their concluding remarks the authors note that though there appear to be 
no significant dlffetenc^s in the achievement of students grouped^ in 
different manners, there may be differences in the affective characteristics 
of the students* TOey pondered whether "the social and psychological 
advantages coming out of homogeneous classifica tldn will justify the practice t 
of homogeneous grouping" (p. 101) . 

Ravlews published over the past two decades have paid attentiam to tiiese 
concerns. Two authors who made a fflajor contribution to educators' knowledge^ 
of cognltive» social^ moral and political effects of hdmogeneous grouping are 
Warren Findley and Mrlam Bryan. Their 1975 review of the relevant research 
focuses on academic achievement^ affective development and socioeconomic and 
ethnic segregation as a result of grouping practices. In that report they 
conclude tiiat grouping students by ability leads to a restriction in the 
quality of Instruction children receive when academic and social Qutcomes are 
Identified as criteria of effective' education. In addition^ ability grouping, 
tends to restrict ethnic and socioecQnomlc integration in schools, thus 
limiting the range of Incidental experiences students may encounter in their 
own classrooms* 
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Bryan (1971) provides a shorter version of the report^by Findley & > i 
Bryan (1975), In Bryan's artlcla she concentrated most heavily upon 
achievement and self concept characteristics of students in homDgeneously 
■ grouped arrangenie^ts . 9b provides a discussion of the misuse of 
standardized tests for ^Rup'ing stydenta. The material Bryan presents raises 
additional reason to question not orily the actt^l procedure of ability 
groupings but also the validity of the system by which student groups are r 
Identified* Bryan Includes a discussion of six alternatives to ability 
grouping, H^f suggestions are referenced in the Alternatives sectlin of tills, 
report. ^ , ^ 

> ^ In a review of the findings reported in the research on ability grouping 
between 1930 and 1972 Espositp (1973) addresses the concem about whether 

ability grouping tends to enhanoe or reduce (the) school learning eleperience" 
(p* 163) Espositb presents a gTOd synthesis and Interpretation of the major 
flnaings reported* He maintains that p periodic rein terp re tatlon of the 
acctimulated research is'-hecessary for three reasons * Firsts homogeneous 
-grouping is again the^ predominant means of classroom organisation in public, 
schools in America^ hence its impact should be cbntinualJy assessed. Seconds 
studies to determine the social and ethnic compDsition of ttie various, ability 
groups within schools often indicate that' there may be a relationship b&cween 
homogeneous grouping and de facto segregation*^ If that is bo^ then ho^^ 
^eneous grouping may interfere with equal educational opportunity , Finally^ ^ 
Esposito ^proposes that periodic reevaluatlons of ability grouping are ^ 
necessai^ because the administrative procedure -is one fff the few which can 
be systematically redesipied and reexamined to promote tiie most productive 
educational environment* 

Af though they are sometimes wqvb detailed^ Esposito's conclusions about 
the impact of ability grouping upon acliievement differ little from those 
reached by Miller 4 Otto (1930) or Findley ^ Bryan (1975) Ability grouping, 
as described by Esposito, appears to have a mixed, Impatt upon the achievement 
of high ability "S tudents, while showing an almbst imlformly negafiive influence 
upon the Achievement of middle and low abi|tity students. Esposito propose 
tha^.t where^ advantages are found for the hi^ ability students, the increased 
co^ltlve gains could mare accurately "be attributed to changes In educational 
objectives^ organization of the curriculum^ teaching methods and instructional 
materials and not to grouping procedures. To surmarize the ic^act upon 
achievement, Esposito concludes that, "taken as ^ whole, *, .when the full range* 
of ability groups in the honegeneously organized setting is compared with the 
full range of ability represented in the he terogeneously organiEed setting, 
the data are, at best, mixed, inconclusive and Indefinite" (p. 167), 

Esposito -s statements regarding the Impact of grouping procedures upony. 
students' affective development are more definitive. He reports that homo- 
genepus grouping fosters an inflated self concept in high abxlity groups ^^ile 
reducing the self esteem of children in average and low ability grfaups. In 
addition, it appears that teachers ' attitudes^ an i^ortant factor in school 
learning, are influenced by grouping practices* Teachers who place great value 
on academic achlevemenJt tend to ignore the personal developTCnt of avferage. and 
low ability students in he terogeneously grouped classes* ^ ^ 



M.thougti Esposlto's remarks kbout the Influence of grouping upon 
students' affective development m^ seem conclusive, they are not. He is 
careful tq' point out- that these arje trends fouiid in the data. It Is 
notable that the raajorlty of stales in the affective domain omit the yse 
of control groupa or descriptions of the types of sbclal and educational^ 
aettings^ ^side from the grouping procedure%s to which chlljdren are ^ . 
expoated. TOie omission of this information makes it difficult to determine 
if ^ffactlve outcomes are due to the grouping procedures used in a schoolj 
due to curriculum v4j:±ables , due to .the broader ^societal environment to 
which students are exposed. 

^'Esposito included both Educational and social research in his review. 
From these sources he concluded that evari in ralatively integrated school 
systems homogeneous grouping provides a separate educatlorial environmant 
which isolates students according to socioeconomic and ethnic status, ThiSs 
conclusion is echoed by Havlghurst. & Neugarten (1975) who point out that 
the practice of ablilty grouping for classroom organisation has b^^ ruled 
illegal because it results in de facto segregation, 

^ , Another revlw which is highly recommended reading for .admlnlstraturs 
who are seriously considering the impact of ^ility^ grouping upon students 
is Persell's 1976 article. Starting from^ the recognition that socioeconomic 
statiis and race are relate^ to academic success in the A|nerican school > ; 
systems Persell Investigates vaclous eKplana^tions for this "ralationship • In 
particular, the authc^r explores IQ testing, the structure of ability group- 
ingi and the teacher es^ectations as contributors to the depressed achieve- 
ment levels found in groups of low income and minority group students, 
Persell concludes that the current system of organizing classrooms in 
schoolSi that ifi ability groupings not only coritrlbates to but creates and 
legitimises inequities between children* , ^ ^ 

A'^touchlng ar^tlple by Cottle Cf974> describes the impadt of . ability 
grouping on an eleven year old black boy In Boston", WhiJIfe emitting reference 
to any quantitative data^ the author asks the reader to consider the damage 
ablilty grouping has done to one student. This article is an opinionated 
conmient about ability groupings offering a dialogue ^ith ^^tudent "victim" 
as food for thought* |. ' ^ 

A discufikion of the potential for s^ft fulfilling prophecies as a 
result of ability grouping is given by Rakow (1973), He reviews four 
experiments on the ^gmallon effect and ties that phenomenon to the labeling 
associated with grouping in the schools. Although Rako*^ is primarily con- 
cerned with ^adult learners-, he does an Important statement for public 
school educators. He stresses that rirey must be aware of the labels which 
accompany -any group of students and consider the incidental, personal and 
motivational Impact of those labels upon learners,, 

Ogletree & UJlakl (1971) Introduce the idea of role development in 
children as It relates to classroom grouping. The authors provide an 
Introduction to role theo^, the research related to it aiid describe tte 
Importance of role developreat to the affective growth of children* They 



persue tha\notlon that the traditional^ hoMgeneously grouped classroom 
foimd in the American school/sys tern contt'ibutes to role disparity and, role 
confusion i^ children. The authors maintain that homogeneoys grouping 
parpetuates \^the middle class value that academic achievement and high 
ablli^ grou^ placement are to be sougjit .ay" all. Along wlth^ that value go 
certain role/\eKpectations within tiim educational setting. Ogletree & 

. Ujlaki euggesit that these expectancies are^in conflict with variables, 
associated with the class status and environmental surroundings of culture 
ally disadvantaged children. In short, ability grouping for Instr^tldn 
and classroom I organization may contribute roadblocks to the affective 
development chlldrens partl^^arly disadvantaged children rather than 
aldirig their development as an educational experience should* The authors 
conalude riiat homogejieous . grouping prepares students for an imrealistlc 
world orgmlzed superficially by acadamic skill, Bipy malnta^ that the 
strict ablld^ty grouping and Aolatlon of different social class groups ^ 
fpimd In homogeneously organiEed schools is not reflected in the real world < 
ThiiSs segregation by ability levels again diminishes rather than enhances 

' the socialization process which^hquld be f festered by our school^. 

As a gTOup, the qualitative discussions qjf ability grouping, its logic" 
" and documenced effects are surprisingly severe. Dlscus^ons or reviews 
advocatihg its use with the majorl^/^f ^students are rare. Such litera- 
ture is virtually nonexls tent^ln the general educational Journals published 
in the past ten years. Given this comment by omission^ It is surprising 
that ability grouping continues to be practiced on such a broad scale in 
^he United States. ^ ^ 

CkiB group of ^ualitaclvely oriented artlcj^s^ stands apart in both tone 
% and cpnclu^lons regarding the use of homogeneous ^grouping. Recently.j the ] 
literature on grouping students within vocational education programs has 
revealed sope surprising successes. The 1979 Site Report 2 on the status of 
the Coordinated Vocational Academid Education (CVAE) Program* illustrates how 

^ teachers, whm confronted ^th a group of potential dropouts who are academ- 
ically and/br economically/dlsadvan Caged, can take advantage of a homo gen— 

^ eous grouping sltuallon w^fich 'cannot be' avoided. By definitions the CVAE 
Program offers a currlculu^^^r imderachlevlngj alienated youth. Providing- 
Instruction for students in ^ades nine through twelve, thm program focuses 
i^on the problems which have forced the homogenfeous grouping of these 
atud^nts. ^Special remedial Instructloui, is given in the academic areas 
^considered necessary for survival 'in today's world. Attention Is given to 

^ competencies required for enti^ into selected ^occupations. Success exper^ 
ience^ are pAvided for all s tudents^j some thing not often encountered in low 
ability groups. Individual coimseling to meet the developmental needs of 
students is insured. In short, the wcational educators^ in tiie CVAE , : 

Program mAe use of the homogeneous grouping of their students, ^ey actively 
change Instruction to fit the groups qf students," Data regarding reduced 
^absentee rates and improved academic perfomance of students In the program 
Indicate that by adjusting the methods and materials used to fit specific 
student needs in the homogeneous classes foimd in the CVAE Program ability 
grouping can be turned into a productive means of classroom organization. 

The second imlque aspect of the ^e of grouping In vo"catlonal education 
pertains to the de fac^o segregation which frequehtly results from ability ' 

O " 1 i 
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grQuplng. ^urt decfsions in the !^960s on school desegfregation had a severe 
l^act on voca^tlonal education program. In large me trjpolltaa cities^ 
schools ^could be integrated but the various curflcular offerings or, ability 
groups within the schools often remained segregatfd. This was often the 
case In the yocatlonal education programs. Similarly, if schTOls enrolled,^ 
^""rtudenta from particular restricted districts within a ci^,\entire schools 
could be segregated as a result of racl^l-^or- ethnic concentrations in 
nelghFo^h^o^ds , IMless the altematlve of mandated busing was used, school 
integration was difficult. ' ' ' 

^ • ; ■ . • .1 . ^ • ■ ■ " " ; 

Although the preceding disctission of segregation ttfay seem peripheral to 
ability grouping, it is ,not. It was similar concerns and court orders* to 
desegreg^e schools in Detroit and Dallas which ^couraged educators to make 
dreatlve use of homgeneous grouping within vocational education* In both 
cities vocational centerS^, or magnet schools, were established throughout the 

(^rppolitan area to atttacc students of similar educational or occupational 
Inte^saats and pursult&i yet not neceskarily homogeneous in their racial or 
ethnic backgroimds* ^ ' ' ^ ' 

Porter (1979) reports that in response to a 1975 court decision In 
Ditrolt to desegregate ^he sdyools, five area vocational schools were con= 
structed* Hie five schools are identified as speclali^ng in specific skill 
' instruction, such as graphic arts, constructlqn, areo mechanlca, cbmputer 
-^programming, etc* After a half day in attendance at a regular comprehensive 
high school receivings Instruction in academic subjects,, students could elect 
to go to^ the various ^vocational centfe^* In this way Detroit desegregated 
its school system wlthput efourt enforced bi^lrig. By yslng homogeneous . 
' grouping by vocational interes ts rmther than by heighborhood district or 
scholastic achievement^ Effective and useful instftctlon was provided for. 
mora studen^ and In/iegratlon was encouraged, ' ^ 

The city of D^las created a systa^ similar to that in Detroit (Hoffett 
^ Cogswell^ 1979)/ Prior to 1976 the school system in Dallas was composed 
of high schools dTawlng students from specific school districts. 'ttie use of 
districts to identify each school's population led to obvious segregation* 
*In order to Integrate the schodls without enforced busing,, the concept of 
"dlstrictless" schools ^was explored. These schools evolved into what is now 
known as magnet schools* 

Currently 3500 students participate in the magnet school program in # 
Dallas, Academic subjects are taught in regular ^Igh ichools, intenstfled 

and specialized career trainlrtg Is provided In the magnet schools, >^.Moffett 
^ Cogswell report that the magnet system is a successful weans of a^ihlev- 

Ing desegrega tibn - Students' liite rests in careers appear to cut across racial, 

ethnic and academic ability restrictions wHlch had heretofore been assoc- , 

lated with restrictive homogeneous grouping patterns. 



i^emes in the Literature ^ 
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-It Is dear that the homogeneous grouping of students by ability for 
the purposes of instruction has been tiie preddminant me^od of classroom and 
school^rganlzatlon from the turn of the century to the present. While fall- 
ing Imto disfavor during the late 1930s, .the practice enjoyed a heyday 
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In the 19S0s and early 1960s, Civil rights Issues and concern for Indiv- 
idual freedom during the second half of tlfe" 1960s res trlcte^grouplng 
aomawhatj *but by the 1970s mora than three quarters of the natlon-g 
public schools were again using ability grouping. Such widespread use 
of grouping proci^ures la difficult to understfnd given the co^istency 
of the empirical eYidence and subjective reports on the practice. It 
seems clear thmt giouping prQcedureSf when used without other admlniatra-- 
tlve directives for Instructional organization^ may result In more damage 
to students than benefits accrued* ^e followitig themes emerged from the 
literature reviewed: I % * 

1, * Only hl^ ability groups shoi^^,^Mdemic benefits in ability grouped 

ciasses • Thesd benefits are diffdcult to Interprets however^ 
beciiuse of the nature pf the higM ability student; , It may be that 
the student who enters a teaching situation wlCh abote average skill 
will blossom regardless of the clks^room organisation* Hiis 
natural blossoping is clearly not the case with avexage or below 
average ability students in .homog^eneously grouped classes- Average 
4^ and low- ability groups show no cognitive gains over mixed abiliT^ 
arrangements^* and In some case's , show less ^fchlevement in homo- 
geneously grpuped classes* ' 

This the^e was found in the re^S^ews conducted fly Esposito tl973) and 
Findley ^ Bryan (1975) and was reconfirmed In the addltiorial 
literature reviewed her^. Ihe effects seem sturdy and are absent 
anly In the cage of * vocational education programs which actively 
change Instruction and materials to fit student needs. The adapta= 
tlon of curriculum and instruction is the exception rather than 
the rule In homogeneous grouping^rrangements (see 4 b^ow) * 

■• t V - \ 

2, , Ability grouping appears to have] a damaging effect upon ^^^lal and ^ 

affective develdpment. S tutus ranl^ngs of s^uderfts are mmce ^igid 
In ability grouped classes than in mixed ability classes.* Abdllty 
grouping may be related to unjustly inflated or deflated self^ 
concepts in high and low ability students .respectively * 

Hils is a recurren£4BSue in the literature from 196ft on, Origina ^ 
the concern w^s £dcused^upon low ability or handicapped students whfe= 
appeared to be ^th4 srl&t 1m of labeling and negative teacher 
expectancies* Data collected ih the Starkey St Klus'endorf (^977) 
study of grouping indicate ttiat many high ability grouped students 
report feelings of too much pressure and competition* These - % 
students express the desire to be performing relatively better (as 
compared to in class peers) In lower ability groups* ^ 

3, iUjllity grouping often results ri ^ dfe facto aegregation by classes 
within othewise Integrated scho(^^, Thlm theme occurs not only 
4n the\educational and social science literature^ but in popular 
media and in the results of court cases directed at Invep tigating 
school cdx^lldnce with desegregation orders^^^ 
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.4*.* Teachera In public schools do not appear to al ter Ins truptlonal 
teehniques to fit the abilities of students in homogeneously 
grouped classes V This .theme has eluded educators for many years, 
and ignorance of it might explain our continued hope that ability 
grouping ^would provide improved instruction* Ability grouping 
la an prganlzationAl methods most frequently Jeclded upon at ah 
administrative level. Teaching techniques and use of classroom 
materials^ are Ins triictional me^thods, decided upon at the^ classroom 
level by teachers, two are not synonomous and should not be. 

treated #s such* , ^ ^ " 

When ins true tional methods are conscientiously *adap ted *to student 
needs within ab 111 t y^^ rou p ed classes^ af fectlve^and cognitive 

/-benefits may resultfl^ne CVAE Program offers an illustration of 

' su^ an occurrence* 



^e clear majprlty of published literature is critical of the 
practice of ability grouplffigp elttier based u^on empirical or 
phllpsophleal argiOTents* The only articles which appedr ta be 
neutral or positive In the'llr reviews ofi- the results of homogeneous 
grouping are those from theVarea of vocational education. Evidence 
Included in the 1979 Site Report 2 on the status gf the &VAE 
program, and that reported by Porter *(1979) and Moffett a 
Cogswell (1979) indicate that ability grouping can lead to stunning 
student benefits,. It Is clear, ho^everj that ability^ grouping on 
its o\(m should/not be expected to produce beneficial student 
outcomes without other specific administrative and insiruc tional 
# interventions. ^ 

Alt e rna 1 1 ve s ' , 

' Because the majority of literature published during the past decade, has 
served to enumerate the problem asspciated with homogeneous ability groups 
ing* It seems important to point out some alternatives to the method. If 
grouping students by ability levels does not appear to be a benefldial 
procedure for most students^ Aen what should replace it? The following 
are^ some methods of classroo^,.^ganization or instruction which have been 
offered as suggestions, ^ ^ 

I 

Heterogeneous grouping in combined grades 

In recognition of the problems associated with ability grouping,* Bahner 
(1^60) recommended the alternative of heterogeneous grouping by age in 
con^lnat^on classes « Similar In structure to an ungraded approach* Bahnerla.^ 
idea liakes use of combination grade levels. First and second grade 
atudents might be in one groups second ^nd third in another» third and 
fourth In yet ano^er, and so on- The unique characteristic of Bahner's 
suggestion is to, keep all extremely advanced or retarded students in one of ^ 
the co^lnatlon classes at each grade level. For example^ one first and 
second grade combination class mlgbt have all the low ability second graders » 
another second and third grade combination might, have all the most advanced ' 
second graders* Thus^ although ^o grade levels ate coibinedj teafchers do 
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not have to be p'repared to instruct^students whose abilities might span 
the full two years' rapresented by the chronological ages of the students 
iu.the classes* Bahher suggests that this arrangement my be most* 
successful in retalnitig both studenc heter^enlety and effective instruc- 
tion w^en used in cbne^rt with team teaqhlng. * _ 

Tfeaia teaching * : . ^ 

Ihe team teaching alternative Is a popular one and Is frequently 
suggested to replace 'ability grpuping (Bahnerj I960; Findley Bryan, 
1975). Team teaching involves two or more teachers providing Instruction 

. In a class » By providing two Instructors in a classroom It is poslible ' 
to deal with a wida range of student abilities. One ^ teacher., mtfy provide 

" remedial instruc tion > for low. ability- stiidSits or a^dvanced instruction for 
high ability students* Individual or small group work is rnor^ easily 
accomodated when two teachers are in a r3om — one can .work with a small 
group while the other handlea^he larger group of studtots, While research 
^ on the team teaching model and all its variations is still 'to its \ 

possibilities for dealing effectively with a heterogeneous group of 
students are promising. 

S'Cratlfie^ heteroganeous grouping ' . 

The alternative' of comb Itiing "homogeneous and heterogeneous ability' 
grouping In such a way that a partial^ but not the entire, range of 
student abilities in any grade can be found iii one class has been implex 
men ted in the Baltimore schools (Hall S Findley, 1975)* In this i 
arrangement, called stratified or pianned' heterogeneous grouping, children 
are first ran^ordered acco^lng tcF some measure of academic ability* If 
foiir classes are to be es tabllshed a t4 a given grade levels then the entire 
group ±^ broken into tt/elve parts or subgroups s each of approximately the 
, sape size, based upon the rank order by ability * The first teacher Is 
tfien assigned the top, fifth and ninth subgroup by rank; the second 
teacher is assigned the second, sixth and ten thrpvt group by rank* Ihe 
other two classes are assigned in a slTsilar fashion. , This. .planned or 
stratified student assignment assures b^o things in each c-lass room. First* 
each class will have a heter(^eneous group' of students, thus there is no 
clear top or bo ttom class • Second,^ although the student abilities within 
a class are heterogeneous, they do not span the full range of abilities In 
the grade as a wholei the first teacher has t^e top group but none of thg 
students in the bottom three groups* In addition, there will be student ^\ 



leaders" ^in each class to act as foils for their peers and to stimulate \ 
student Interactipn* Finally, teadhers will not be faced with attitude or ^ 
jBOtlvational problems which may depress -Instruction and enthusiasm in low 
ability classes* 

Peer tu to ring . ' 

- *f ■ ^ . ' • 

The peer tutoring model is a very simple method which my loused In 
heterogeneously grouped classes to *capi talize on the broad rang^^lp 
of student abilities which exists there* The only necessities of the 
toodel are two students, one better than the other in a given subject, 
The students may be In the same or different grades* All that Is required 

"■ . ' ■ ■ ' * i ^ . ' 
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is that the mo re prdflcient ^(note, not necessarily eKceXlent or high 
ability) student provide Instruction for the student with less skill in 
the subject being addressed , Many variations on the model are possible. 
Advanced students In a particular subject may provide remedial ihstruction 
for same age peers.' I^w achievers in upper =^rades may tutor younger 
students" In lower grades, .tone of the clear^ documented benefits of the 
peer tutoring model is that both tutees and tutors show substatitlal 
academic gains in subjects covered in the tutoring (Cloward, 1967; 
Gartners Kohljr & Riessman, 1971) * Peer tutoring^, when t^ed in con- 
Juncjtion with some of the other alternatives listed above^ could pronote 
affective development as well as cogiiltive achievement within a hetero-- 
geneous classroom* / - \ 

Conclu sions and Recommendations 

- ' \ - - T ^ ^ j -■ . 

The sixty year debate ^over the impact of ability grouping In the 
grades kindergarten through . twelve seems to^ be winding down. Although 
there is an absence of ^ consistent, replicated empirical study which might 
condem ability grpuplng, it is difficult to gather much support for its * 
continued practide. At best, the impact of lipmogeneous grouping is 
negll*gible , Higri ability groups are the only ones \#ho show 4chdevement 
benefits related to grouping* ' The inconsistent yet recurring findings 
regarding achievfement and affective impediments in average , and 4*low 
abill^ s.tudentsiln homogeneous groups shquld make educato^rs pause and 
reflect upon the-|i^^^^ effects of groupings' The general, tone Of the " 
qualitative repoafca on iibirity groupKT^g suggests that educatbrs aite 
begirffiing, again, to abandan the practice. The social concerns of our 
current culture may d#mind its abolishment because of the segregation 
policies which frequenjtl^ acco^any ability grouping* ■ : 

What may administrators, teachers, and parents do now? The first 
recomnendation wbuM^ be Co explore the other teaching; and grouping methods 
introdueed in the Alternatives section of this repor.^^ Following a review 
of the literature it may be appropriate to implement small sc ale pilot 
programs of the alternatives which appear moat prohisi^g* If multiple 
a Iternatiyeg seem ^accep table, 'varioia experimental or prototype programs " 
could be established in various systeni to serve as models or tralriing- ^ 
grounds for othec;ischpol -systems seeking similar alternatives * - i^n shpr 
a cautious pj^^ of experiiaientatlon and systematic assessment should'^be 
implemented to insure that alternatives are not accepted blindly and 
couple tely, as panaceas , as grouping was ^ in the late 1950^, 

J ^ ■ ■ - . " - _ _ _ . • ' ^ " . 

And what should be done until a productive and workAle alternative 
to homogeneoifi grouping can be found? When homogeneous grouping Is 
inescapable, teachers should be encouraged to take advantage of It* 
Specific materials and me thods should be developed to meet the needs of 
each larilque jgroup^ Teachers should not simply go slower in low ability 
groups, as they often do* ^ey should adapt techniques tc^flt the 
remedial ©r advanced requiremehts of students* Teachers cannot meet the 
needs of less adept learners by merely presenting the same material at a 
slower pace* Similarly, they cannot effectively instruct high ability 
groups by simply assigning more homework problems or a greater number of ' 
pages or books to be read than In average or low ability classes* 



Yet developing new curricula for groups of studen.ta with differing 
abljltles is ;dlfficul|* Teachers may find the* taaK' to be a problem for 
a nirober of re'asonsi* lack of time , ^.larcfe^of necessary Information , lack 
of studentj peer or adminlatra tor; support within the school* There are 
no easy answers as to how to resolve these problems, ^ Carefully planned 
and organlEed development of' curriculum -help avoid- dupllcatibn or 
overlap of effort in the various schools within a system or state* 
MoHetary incentives for teachers or professional leave tlm^e to develop 
Instructional models may prove successful in stlmulating^articipation. 

In conclusion^ it Is again time to move -away from the traditional^ 
ability grouping model of classroom organization. Ihe^ acadeMc,^ social, 
and political demand^ of our times, as well as the individual needs pf 
students^ require such a shift In our educational planning and implementa 
tlon* To quote the conclusion reached by Esposito (1975), 

"if ;one of *^he principal objectives of the American 
' education system ^Is to provlfle each child with an 

* equal edy^catlOTial opportunity to maximize and develop 
' » his potential so that he 'may benefit himself, and 
thereby contribute more effectively to the larger 
socle ty, then the present status and predicted trends 
with respect to homogeneous grouping suggest thmt/this 
cardinal objective wUl not ba realised," (p , Ipy) * 
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